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Perils to America in the New Jewish State 


OW that the new State of Israel is a recog- 
nized entity on the international scene, one 
cannot help expressing sympathy with the large 
number of thoughtful Jews in this country and in 
other lands who have been opposed to this resur- 
gence of fanatical Jewish nationalism. They have 
been aware of its menace to the status of Jews as 
citizens of their respective nations and of its stimu- 
lation of anti-Semitism. For the moment they are 
reviled by jubilant and very intolerant Zionists, who 
cover them with abuse for their failure to have a 
vigorous role in the establishment of this new state. 
They know full well the precariousness of its para- 
sitic economic basis, and at the same time they can- 
not help hoping that it will fare well, lest their non- 
Jewish friends taunt them with a “Jewish failure.” 
There is no disguising the peril which this new 
state may be to the United States of America. It is 
regarded abroad as our particular “baby.” It has 
brought odium upon us from the entire Moslem 
world, where formerly we held a high place in gen- 
eral esteem. Those emotionally nationalistic Jews 
who have fervently supported its establishment will 
continue to bring pressure on our government to 
sustain it with loans and to stand for its interests 
in the always confused and conflicting chaos of 
Near Eastern politics. The same political motives 
which led both of the major parties last summer to 
place an article on Israel in their platforms will 
continue to bedevil our national issues. Worse yet, 
many of our Jewish fellow-citizens will gain for 
themselves the suspicion of being hyphenates. So 
far in our history Jews have been happily free from 
this. Many of them have been great Americans and 
all of them loyal in their devotion to our country. 
Now with this new nationalism—a factor which has 
always interfered, as the prophets knew, with the 
spiritual mission of the Jews—many will seem to 
their American neighbors to he half Israeli and 
only half American. This undoubtedly will prove 
a source of prejudice and be an added difficulty for 
all Christians eager to end the hideously anti-Chris- 
tian feeling against Jews in many of our communi- 
ties. No greater blunder could have been made by 
American Jewry than to espouse Zionism if it 


wished to do away with anti-Semitism in this coun- 
try. 

Further, if the interests of this new state become 
involved in the foreign policy of the nation—and it 
is difficult to see how they can fail to with the emo- 
tional hysteria of many of our Jewish fellow-citizens 
running high—our State Department is in for many 
a headache. Israel’s location at a storm center in 
the eastern Mediterranean gives Russia a choice 
spot to apply her deft hand in stirring up trouble. 
The Soviets thrive on chaos and Israel is stra- 
tegically placed for their purposes. We know how 
the Irish question disturbed Anglo-American rela- 
tions during the nineteenth century. Is Israel to 
be Ireland’s successor in the second half of the twen- 
tieth? The early military successes of the Israelis 
and the lamentable weaknesses of the Arab forces 
have inflamed the aggressiveness of this new state. 
There are fanatical elements there which can be 
counted on to demand the expansion of its borders, 
and which will not stop their ruthless thrusts against 
unhappy peaceful Moslem and Christian Arabs 
whose misfortune is to live within areas on which 
they have set covetous eyes. If Israel is economically 
successful, as it is likely to be because of its superior 
resources from wealthy Jews in this country, then 
the temptation to take over the head waters of the 
Jordan and to develop the entire Jordan Valley will 
be wellnigh irresistible. Were this to occur in a 
federated Jewish-Arab state, it could be a boon to 
both. But with Israel a sovereign nation, the temp- 
tation will be to insist that all the economic gains 
be achieved within the new state. Here is the almost 
certain prospect of international friction, in which 
Britain and we and other powers are likely to be 
caught. Let us not forget that there are some 
350,000,000 Moslems, stretching from the Adriatic 
out to the South Pacific, and that Israel has their 
cordial illwill as the wretched people who, received 
in kindness by Moslem powers, has repaid hospi- 
tality with cruel hostility and driven thousands of 
pitiable Moslems from their homes into poverty 
and exile. Unfortunately for the United States of 
America we come in for a full share of this wide- 
spread Moslem bitterness. 





For the present we can do nothing but accept the 
fact of this new nation. We can give our sane 
Jewish fellow-citizens our hearty support in their 
effort to be members of our nation alone and to 
repudiate Jewish nationalism. And we must also 
be vigilant in our opposition to those benighted 
elements in Jewry who will constantly agitate for 
American political support for this precariously 
established infant state. Our foreign policy must 
be designed in the interests of this country and of 
the commonweal of mankind, not of any other state 
—Kire or Israel or what not—for which some group 
of partially Americanized Americans profess a senti- 
mental attachment.—H. S. C. 


Editorial Notes 


The recent trial of Cardinal Mindszenthy adds a 
new perplexity about Soviet justice. We have be- 
come accustomed to extravagant self-accusations in 
such trials; but the accused was usually a com- 
munist and a Russian. These confessions were, 
therefore, regarded as evidences of a unique Rus- 
sian psychology which Dostoevski had illumined or 
of a communist psychology which Arthur Koestler 
had explained. But now the accused is a Catholic 
Cardinal. He is a prince of the church, who had 
before the trial approached the new Hungarian 
communist state with complete intransigeance. 
His demeanor was almost theatrical. Some observers 
thought he was courting martyrdom. 

Yet this is the man who indulges in the most 
abject self-accusations, admits practically all gov- 
ernment charges against him and pleads rather 
whiningly that he desires above all a better relation 
between church and state. The papers are filled 
with speculations from Vienna, from Rome and 
Washington about the possibility of his having been 
drugged or tortured or both. One can imagine that 
torture could extract a confession but certainly not 
self-abasement. One can imagine that drugs can 
stupefy; but how can they produce a testimony so 
exactly calculated to justify his accusors? There 
is a mystery about the methods of justice in a 
“people’s democracy” which has not been cleared 
up. It may be a long while before we know the 
secret. 


We are publishing in this issue an anonymous 
analysis of the religious situation in Hungary which 
seems to us particularly illuminating. It does not 
present any really new illumination on the attitude 
of Catholicism toward the communist state in Hun- 
gary. But it does throw light upon the differences 
between the Lutheran and Reformed attitudes to- 
ward the state. These differences are the more sig- 


nificant, since in the past it was usually assumed 
that Lutheranism was more inclined and Calvinism 
less inclined to come to terms with whatever author- 
ity established itself in civil society. The author, 
who has had a special opportunity to study the 
situation in Hungary, must remain anonymous. 


How do nations get out of a vicious circle of 
mutual mistrust? The question arises out of the 
recent exchange between Stalin and our new Secre- 
tary of State. Russia is engaged in a peace offen- 
sive. The offensive reached its climax in Stalin’s 
offer to meet Truman. The offer was neatly ana- 
lyzed with negative results by Mr. Acheson. Mr. 
Stalin offered nothing new. If there is any point 
of difference between us on which Stalin is ready 
to make a fresh start he ought to state it, declares 
Mr. Acheson, and adds that he can make the offer 
through regular channels. The world, that is the 
anti-communist world, breaths a sigh of relief. We 
have not been taken in. Stalin would like to destroy 
the morale behind our Marshall plan. He obviously 
wants to prevent the further organization of western 
Europe. We do not trust him. We must not be 
taken in by him. It is particularly important that 
we be firm because the non-communist part of 
Europe is still apprehensive about the possibility 
of our yielding to Russia. It is afraid that we do 
not understand Russia. 

All this is true enough. Yet there must be a way 
of breaking the vicious circle at some time. Per- 
haps this is not the time. Suppose, however, the 
Russian high command has come to the conclusion 
that its present policy is failing; and suppose it 
wants to begin a new policy? How do we allow it 
to change its policy without too much loss of face? 
Or do we take the position that we will hold firm 
until the dictatorship perishes by its mistakes? At 
some point it ought to be possible to say to the 
Russians: “You desire a new conference? Splendid. 
Here are five points upon which we have not been 
able to reach any agreement. If you have changed 
your mind about any of them send us a secret 
memorandum. We will then consider whether there 
is any hope of agreement; for you will surely agree 
with us that a conference must not be held if there 
is not something like certainty about its outcome. 
Without such hope we might suspect you of calling 
the conference merely for propaganda purposes.” 

There may, of course, be no way out of the 
impasse in which we find ourselves. We obviously 
cannot afford the kind of ventures which Mr. 
Truman almost made with Chief Justice Vinson. 
Yet we ought not be completely fatalistic about our 
relations with the Russians.—R. N. 
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The Churches in Hungary 


HE present situation clearly shows in what a 

tragic way Hungary is placed between East 
and West. Politically and socially the country is 
being integrated more and more into the “East,” 
but the people desire to remain culturally and 
spiritually in the realm of the “West.” 

The radical land-reform has been completed in a 
ruthless way; all estates exceeding one hundred 
acres have been expropriated and so the power of 
two potentially reactionary groups, the landed aris- 
tocracy and the farmers, has been broken. The 
intelligentsia were already doomed to pauperism. 


Since September, 1948, the plan of “Radical 
dynamizing” has been carried into effect at a dis- 
tressingly rapid rate. Traditional groupings, such 
as the family, must disappear or, at least lose their 
functions. Life must be atomized so that society in 
general may be easily moulded into a class-less form. 
Nobody is allowed to have firm roots and a constant 
milieu ; officials and business men are shifted con- 
stantly ; obligatory participation in party demonstra- 
tions, most frequently arranged to occur on Sunday 
forenoons, prevents church attendance and _ inter- 
feres with family customs. Established customs are 
ridiculed as a relict of “Bourgeois” style; in the 
people’s colleges for youth respectable forms are 
derided. Religious teaching is now compulsory in 
all the schools, and as there is an insufficient number 
of Christian teachers, the state has published a cate- 
chism. (The commandment to honor father and 
mother is explained in effect that you do not owe 
your father a thing and your mother at most only 
thirty litres of milk.) 

The Tito Putsch has brought Cominform officials 
to Budapest and has contributed to the recent prud- 
ish doctrinairism with which the Cominform cate- 
chism is followed now, so that no suspicions may be 
aroused. This is a plausible explanation of the 
shift from the “national communist” wing to the 
international Cominform wing, and also of the over- 
throw of the Tildy and Dinnyes regimes. 

In this turmoil it has become possible for the 
numerically weak, 10%, communist party to fill all 
strategic posts, Judiciary, Police, Transport, Press, 
and to wield great power as an extension of the 
USSSA. 

Because the general public comes in contact with 
the regime only through Jewish officials, one can 
hardly find Hungarians, even in the churches, who 
are not practical anti-Semites. 

In the general feeling of the Hungarian people 
this whole situation is related more or less con- 
sciously to the adventures of the past: in the Rus- 
sians one sees the return of the Turks over the 
Western world and in Hungary the collision of 
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East and West repeated. So the present situation 
is interpreted in an old and well-known way: Hun- 
gary will serve again as the shield of the West. It 
is the eastern and farthermost bulwark of Western 
civilization and it has the task of paralyzing the 
assaults of the East in defense of the West. 


The almost impulsive reaction of the greater 
part of the church people is also one of total and 
radical aversion to the new regime. In the same 
way as Hungarian people must be the shield of the 
West, Hungarian Christendom must serve as a 
shield of Christianity. This defensive and resisting 
attitude predominates and is characteristic of the 
churches. The general impression of church life is 
one of stubborn traditional conservatism. Many of 
the church leaders now realize that exactly because 
there has not been a constant flowing through and 
passing on of the Gospel to others, life has become 
stagnant and static. Reform and revival move- 
ments have had only a negligible effect upon church 
life. An exception is “Bethania,” a revivalist move- 
ment of the Christian Endeavor type, which spread 
through the country in the last fifty years and is a 
considerable force now. 

In the relations of church and state three dif- 
ferent types can be distinguished. Although they 
are described here as the attitude of the Roman 
Catholic primas Cardinal Mindszenthy, the Lutheran 
Bishop Ordass, and the Reformed Bishop Bereczky 
respectively, all of them may be found in the Re- 
formed Church of Hungary. 

Mindszenthy is the leader of an aggressive and 
massive resistance to the new state and especially the 
new form of society. The Hungarian, the bourgeois, 
and the Christian conspire together, and it is not 
clear who has the final say in the matter. From be- 
hind an ecclesiastical iron curtain an unconditional 
No! is hurled at the new regime. There is no evi- 
dence of any recognition that an age-old injustice 
is being corrected by “land-reform,” unjust and 
ruthless as the method may be; or that the “iniqui- 
ties of the fathers are visited upon the children.” 
The state is placed completely and exclusively in the 
shadow of the thirteenth chapter of Revelation. 
Many Protestants follow Mindszenthy and honor 
him for his courageous stand. It is not only jest- 
ingly that Mindszenthy is called the “only resolute 
Calvinist” in Hungary. The arrest of Cardinal 
Mindszenthy on the 27th of December had been ex- 
pected for a long time. 

Bishop Ordass has based his action upon the ex- 
perience of the German church struggle and he has 
followed the example of Bishop Berggrav. By its 
measures in the summer of 1948, the state has re- 
vealed itself to be indeed the state of the thirteenth 





chapter of Revelation. 
pelled to be a confessing church, and firm resistance 


The church is thereby com- 


must be its only possible attitude. Bishop Ordass 
and some of his closest collaborators have been 
arrested and he has been sentenced to prison. The 
general admiration for Bishop Ordass does not mean 
agreement with his decisions —not even in the 
Lutheran church, in which there is a Deszery group. 
In recent statements of Lutheran bishops there is 
already heard some careful criticism of his attitude. 
“The martyrdom should be postponed as long as 
possible, as Jesus and Paul did.” It is generally 
expected that the Lutheran church will still try to 
make an agreement with the state. 

The attitude of Bishop Bereczky and of the Synod 
of the Reformed Church is most passionately dis- 
cussed through the country and in Switzerland. 
Bishop Bereczky was elected Bishop of Budapest in 
the summer of 1948. It is reported that before that 
election the State Secretary travelled to Basel to 
ask the advice of Karl Barth, who suggested Dr. 
Bereczky to him. Dr. Bereczky was already well 
known as one of the most influential leaders of a 
turbulent “prophetic-progressive” movement (“The 
Free Council”). Because he was personally related 
to the former president of the Republic, Z. Tildy, 
and because the government showed its approval of 
his election, Bishop Bereczky has a very difficult 
and compromised position. 


Bishop Bereczky has advocated an open and posi- 
tive attitude to the Third Republic, and has chal- 
lenged the church to discern in the present situation 
God’s judgment over her past, in which she has too 
unsuspectingly identified herself with the contem- 
porary regime. This state now should also be 
recognized with confidence as God’s instrument, and 
Romans 13 should predominate over Revelation 13. 
As long as it may be possible, that is as long as there 
will be no persecution or gleichschaltung, the govern- 
ment must be followed and tested, meanwhile not 
“despising prophesying.” According to Bishop 
Bereczky, the nationalization of education does not 
necessarily place the church in opposition as a con- 
fessing church. The Reformed Church herself for 
more than fifty years asked for this nationalization, 
and this measure did not withhold him, and with him 
the Synod of the Reformed Church from making an 
agreement with the state. 

In this agreement it is stated that the church 
“takes cognizance of” the nationalization, but re- 
serves the right to have her own schools, and as a 
token thereof six colleges remain in the custody of 
the Reformed Church. Furthermore it was recog- 
nized by the church that “until now” there has been 
religious liberty, and by the state that it is obliged to 
maintain this liberty. A joint committee, repre- 
senting both the state and the church, controls the 
observance of this agreement. This development 
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has been described in a pamphlet by Bishop 
Bereczky. 

The course of events has already overtaken this 
agreement. It is observed officially, but local authori- 
ties, especially in the country, bring the church 
under such pressure by intimidation that in prac- 
tice religious liberty is violated many times. House 
meetings are officially discouraged, there is censor- 
ship on the radio, no schoolroom is provided for 
Sunday school, although promised in the agreement, 
or such a room is given only once a year to obey 
the letter of the law. 

Generally there are no illusions as to the future. 
It is anticipated that religious liberty will be cur- 
tailed even more and perhaps in the very near future. 
Meanwhile, each case is brought before the joint 
committee and tested. The unofficial promise that 
by this agreement the Reformed Church would place 
itself in an “exceptional position” has proven to be 
an illusion. Exactly this religious liberty clause is 
adduced now to refute this “exceptional position” : 
favoring the Reformed Church above other churches 
would mean a violation of religious liberty. 

Some optimists expect that the situation will clear 
up as soon as the state has settled with the Roman 
Catholic Church. Local authorities, so it is said, 
do not know the exact difference between the Roman 
Catholics and the Protestants, and execute the or- 
ders for the treatment of the Roman Catholic 
Church without any discrimination as to the Re- 
formed Church. 

However, the greater part of the Reformed 
Church expects a time of persecution. In the new 
constitution in the spring of 1949 it is probable 
that there will be an arrangement like that in Czecho- 
slovakia or Roumania, that is a state-church, in 
which pastors and others will be nominated by the 
government. Through the land-reform, the churches 
lost a great part of their holdings and became 
financially dependent upon the state. It is expected 
that a substantial part of the church members will 
separate themselves from the official church and 
withdraw into “catacomb-congregations.” In the 
evangelistic and missionary movement that is being 
organized in the church, there is an attempt to pre- 
pare the church for this decisive moment. 

There is a variant group that is to be distinguished 
from those under the leadership of Bishop Bereczky. 
This group is led by Professor Karacsony, profes- 
sor of education in Debreczen, and the president of 
a student movement, formerly the rather pietistic 
Pro Christo Movement. Karacsony’s attitude is 
based upon a kind of theodicy : We have neglected to 
be missionaries to the East and boasted of being the 
Eastern bulwark of Christendom. Now God has 
brought the East to us, and all the atrocities of the 
Soviet army are a righteous judgment on our dis- 
obedience to the Great Commission and to the call 
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to social righteousness of the prophets. We have 
to accept this punishment and to repent in a very 
concrete way, namely, by evangelizing the East. 
Fifteen per cent of this group are members of the 
communist party, all of them seriously study Rus- 
sian culture, history and language, “just as a mis- 
sionary going to Africa studies the native cultures.” 
Professor Karacsony has mixed these ideas with a 
rather romantic Magyar nationalism (renaissance 
of old Magyar songs, etc.), and many of his ideas 
come close to or are even identical with the well- 
known ideas of the Deutsch Christen. He arouses 
missionary interest and pleads for a courageous 
stand. “He who fears is a reactionary.” 


There have been several reform-movements in 
the churches, and in recent times the various lines 
have converged in a strong evangelistic movement. 


In and after the first world war in Transylvania 
a strong movement for the revival of the church 
(parallel with a revival of theology) propagated the 
idea that the church could be revived only by the 
upbuilding of strong congregations, which would 
act as a dynamic evangelistic force. Almost all the 
Hungarian church leaders have come out of this 
movement and have brought this program into the 
Reformed Church. The former bishop of Transyl- 
vania, Prof. Dr. A. Makkai, is the inspiring leader 
of the evangelistic movement in Hungary now. 


Somewhat apart stands an evangelistic movement, 
“The Society of Friends of Reformed Parish-Evan- 
gelism,” with its center in Nyiregyhaza, where there 
is an academy for the training of laymen. The un- 
clear political attitude of the leader, Rev. Bekefi, 
has compromised this movement. 


In the “National Reformed Free Council” many 
of the leaders of these different movements are 
united on a “progressive prophetic” program. The 
church is called upon to fight her own sins of secu- 
larism (non-evangelical hierarchy, institutionalism, 
lack of missionary spirit) to accept the judgment of 
God in the ordeal of the nation, and to repent. 


In the “Hungarian Revival” of the post-war 
years, all of these groups work together. This fact 
had and still has some embarrassing consequences. 
In the view of the more traditional-church groups, 
the revival is too much linked up with a progressive 
political attitude. In conversation one may hear a 
statement like this—‘“the revival is organized by the 
government to break the resistance of the church.” 
This connection does not mean, however, that “tra- 
ditional” groups retire from this evangelistic move- 
ment. Some of the “traditional” leaders join in it, 
grateful for the obvious and convincing blessings it 
has already brought. 


In a great evangelistic campaign in the autumn of 


1948 groups of villages were intensively evangelized 
by a team of evangelists. After this concentrated 
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attack on the “statistical church,” the follow-up work 
is done by “congregation builders,” who try to 
gather the “awakened” in dynamic, evangelizing 
groups. It is generally held that these groups will 
be the units of Christian life in the church of tomor- 
row, when the official church will be an instrument 
of the state. These cells are already formed in all 
parts of the country, and they function without 
clergy. “We cannot sleep longer on the soft cush- 
ions of the institutional church, but have to change 
our church into an evangelistic and missionary 
force.” 


Secularism or Superficiality? 
ROBERT G. MIDDLETON 


ANTAYANA once said of Americans that we 

are “traditionally exercised about religion, and 
adrift on the subject more than any other people 
on earth.” Though that judgment was first made 
over twenty-five years ago, it remains a valid descrip- 
tion of American religion. 


One indication of how far adrift we are is seen 
in the almost unanimous judgment that the great 
danger from which religion in America now suffers 
is the secular spirit. In virtually every discussion 
of the future of American religion there is the as- 
sertion that of all the forces now arrayed against 
religion in this country the spirit of secularism is the 
most menacing. The secular outlook, it is said, is 
dominant in almost every major phase of American 
culture, and the result is that religion is robbed of 
vitality. So runs the familiar explanation. 

This explanation, however, does not go deep 
enough. The deeper question is, Why has American 
life taken on this secular cast? When the question 
is asked in this way, the search for an answer is 
turned inward toward the life of the church rather 
than outward toward society as a whole. To look 
at the whole matter of secularism in this light is to 
see in it not only a menace to religion but also a 
judgment upon religion. Secularism becomes, to a 
certain degree, the outward and visible sign of the 
church’s inward and spiritual failure. 

The danger is that our concern with the seculari- 
zation of society may lead us to overlook the peril 
which lurks in the superficiality of American re- 
ligion, including that within many of our churches. 
The evidence is abundant that Americans are over- 
whelmingly a people of religious conviction. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the evidence is equally plentiful 
that this religious conviction is both vague and lack- 
ing in vitality ; it does not really affect either thought 
or conduct to any significant degree. The recent 
study, “God and the American People,” published 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal, shows that 95% of the 





American people believe in the existence of God. 
But along with this fact, which at first sight seems 
immensely encouraging, there are others which show 
that this belief has not penetrated very deeply. So 
vague is the idea of Christianity in most people 
that eight out of ten Americans, according to this 
study, believe in all seriousness that they fulfill the 
demands of the ethic of love. Furthermore, the 
study shows that only about one-fourth of the 
American people find in religion the moral force 
to guide behavior. These facts, taken together with 
others from the same study, simply underscore the 
accuracy of Margaret Mead’s description of Amer- 
ican religion, when she writes that “we find in 
America a vague positive attitude toward a religious 
system characterized by a kindly God who stands 
for all good things but who, after all, will not punish 
you for what are mostly mild infractions of his will, 
who presides over a friendly and kindly world, in 
which generosity, charity and good fellowship are 
important, and in which what you do is more im- 
portant than what you feel or believe.” 


If the foregoing is a valid description of the re- 
ligion of Americans—and most pastors, I think, 
could verify these assertions—it is clear that our 
problem is not simply one of dealing with a secular- 
ized society, but also one of dealing with a super- 
ficial type of religion. I think it is important that 
the true nature of the task facing the church in 
America be understoood, for we shall make little 
progress in arresting the trend toward secularism 
until we have done more than at present to correct 
the superficiality of the religion of Protestants. It 
is this vague religiosity, this superficial type of 
Christianity, which creates many of the problems 
which now plague organized Protestantism in this 
land. 





For superficiality in religion leads to many dan- 
gerous results. One result is the astonishing moral 
complacency already mentioned. It is but a short 
step from moral complacency to a self-righteousness 
which, more effectively perhaps than anything else, 
bars any true understanding of what the Christian 
Gospel really offers. Along with this failure in the 
moral sphere goes also a failure in the sphere of 
devotional Christian living; for superficial religion 
blinds a man to the great heights and depths of 
genuine Christian experience. Becoming contented 
with a vague and superficial faith, composed more of 
the prejudices of society than of the profundities of 
faith, the typical modern Protestant lives with little 
awareness of the realities of Christianity. 

But perhaps there is no result of superficiality in 
religion which is more unfortunate or more wide- 
spread in modern culture than the failure to realize 
the crucial necessity of decision and commitment in 
the Christian life. The modern man, possessing at 
best only a moderate faith, turns impatiently from 





any talk about the importance of decision and com- 
mitment. To make a deliberate and radical choice 
is the one thing he wants most to avoid. He much 
prefers to keep any final and absolute judgments in 
check. 


No attempt could be more tragic as far as man’s 
Christian faith is concerned. To fail to make a 
crucial decision and to commit oneself without 
reservation is to be shut out from the deepest ex- 
periences of Christian faith. The biblical under- 
standing of faith surely confronts man with the 
necessity of decision and commitment. One of the 
things which modern religion has learned from 
Kierkegaard is the either/or nature of vital Chris- 
tianity; and however poor a guide he may be in 
other areas of Christian faith and practice, there is 
increasing recognition that he is wholly correct in 
his emphasis upon the necessity of the commitment 
of the self. 


3ecause modern men have found this revolution- 
ary demand uncomfortable, Protestantism in Amer- 
ica has all too often attempted to tone down the in- 
sistent demands of the Gospel. Modern Protestant- 
ism, sensing the resistance of the typical modern 
mind to the thoroughgoing demands of the Gospel, 


‘transformed the dangerous Christian doctrines into 


a decorous morality and flattened out the profound 
realities of faith into the echoes of prevailing ideas ; 
and then fell victim to the delusion that such super- 
ficial Christianity was the genuine thing. 

It is not hard, of course, to understand why the 
church felt it necessary thus to accommodate its 
message to the modern outlook. The mind of the 
modern man has been formed by one influence which 
surpasses in importance all others: the impact of 
science. Ours is a time when the prestige of science 
is immense, and even the man who knows little of its 
theories lives as the beneficiary of its fruits. As a 
result, every area of thought has felt the pressure to 
adopt the methods of science. All this underscores 
the truth of Professor Raphael Demos’s contention 
that we confront today “the dangerous trend toward 
scientific imperialism”; he refers to “the predatory 
tendency of science to invade the territory of all the 
other agencies, and to its claim to rule over them 
all.” Faced with such a situation, it is not strange 
that religion should feel that it too must become 
scientific. Although easy to understand, this is 
nevertheless a regrettable trend. 

It must be regretted because the virtues which help 
in scientific work become vices which hinder re- 
ligious living. By its very nature science is pro- 
visional, tentative, experimental. These are the very 
techniques which have enabled modern science to 
make its tremendous contributions. Within the realm 
of scientific work, these virtues are not only valid; 
they are indispensable. 

3ut great harm is done when the attempt is made 
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to transfer these same virtues to the sphere of re- 
ligious living. They simply do not belong there. 
Yet modern religion, overawed by the prestige of 
science, has attempted to make this transfer of tech- 
niques. This is especially true of liberalism in 
religion, for it was the liberal who felt most keenly 
the conflict between his religion and science. Re- 
ligion could only be saved, he felt sure, by conform- 
ing to science. His zeal to save religion was wholly 
admirable, and in the course of the liberal recon- 
struction of belief great good was done; but the 
methods by which he was going to save religion turn 
out today to be very questionable. For in his eager- 
ness to save religion the liberal has exalted the 
scientific virtue of the open mind and neglected the 
religious virtue of wholehearted commitment. 
What has been overlooked is the fact that it is in 
commitment that the power of faith lies. It is not 
in the open mind but in the dedicated life that the 
secret of vital Christianity is to be found. The 
Christian man is not primarily a seeker after truth; 
he is a man who has found truth for him. The 
Christian life is not one lived in quest of God; it 
is life lived in consciousness of God. The Chris- 
tian is a man wholly surrendered to God as revealed 


in Christ. But as William Temple pointed out in 
his Gifford Lectures: “It is not possible to sur- 
render oneself to what is felt to be an unverified 
hypothesis . . .” The Christian man, therefore, does 
not look upon belief in God as a hypothesis which 
experience may verify; rather, God is the ground of 
all experience. God is first and last, beginning and 
end. The surrender to which the Christian man is 
called is not, and cannot be provisional, tentative or 
experimental ; it is absolute. 

It is just this radical kind of decision which our 
superficial religion prevents the modern man from 
making. And it does not seem that there will be 
any hope of making any attack upon secularism 
until the Protestantism of this land is purged of its 
superficiality. If this is to be done, we must once 
again have a Christian Gospel which is not subser- 
vient to the prejudices of modernity. It requires 
that we free what H. Richard Niebuhr has called the 
“captive church” until the church discovers the 
essential principles of its Gospel and once again calls 
upon men for that surrender of self which is the 
secret of faith. Until that is done, we shall not 
overcome the superficiality of American Protes- 
tantism. 


The World Church: News and Notes 


A Statement of Policy for 
Christian Colleges in China 


These are days of bitter trial for China and of per- 
plexity for friends of China abroad. 

Whatever the course of events immediately ahead, 
this is certain: China will still need above everything 
else men and women of highest principles and unim- 
peachable devotion to their country, thoroughly trained 
for varied roles in civic, educational, spiritual, and na- 
tional leadership. 

The production of such leaders is the specific task 
of the Christian Colleges in China. They have pre- 
pared a large proportion of the present inadequate sup- 
ply of such leaders. Their services will be even more 
needed in the future than in the past. 

Fully alive to this responsibility, the United Board 
for Christian Colleges in China has carefully reviewed 
the present situation in all its uncertainties and possi- 
bilities, and has formulated a clear and firm policy 
which, we believe, will commend itself to all American 
friends of these colleges and of China. 

The trustees of the United Board have taken the 
great responsibility of deciding that so long as it is 
possible for the colleges to continue their work in ac- 
cordance with their basic Christian purposes, we shall 
continue to give them every support. In any event we 
shall try to assure the continuance of Christian higher 
education for China, and we shall stand behind the 
more than 1,000 faculty members who have dedicated 
their talents and their lives in China’s service. 
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China has weathered many storms which have tempt- 
ed the faint hearted to despair of her future. The great 
gifts of these people will not be lost. As the New York 
Times recently declared :—“What we have to do is to 
ally ourselves in China, as we have done elsewhere, 
with forces that make for beneficial change and that in 
the end will make for freedom.” We believe no other 
agencies are more important to this end than the Chris- 
tian colleges. Now is the time, above all others, to 
rally to the support of these tested constructive insti- 
tutions. We appeal to all friends of China and of these 
colleges to make possible their continuance. 


—The China Colleges. 


President Truman’s Program 
from a British Viewpoint 


We are again struck by the spread of certain ideas 
and practices over the world under different and even 
opposed political labels. 

President Truman’s Message to Congress seems to 
have electrified America, both positively and negatively, 
for the same reason that English readers found it some- 
what platitudinous. “It looks,” cried a Southern States 
Representative, “as if we are going the way England 
went, but without the restraint and caution.” This 
judgment, so far as it is correct, confirms our earlier 
remarks about the mythical character of America’s re- 
sistance to socialism; and is largely justified by the 
catalogue of socialistic measures, either achieved or 
projected, which was reeled off by the President be- 
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tween periods of thunderous applause from some and 
sullen silence in others. The Southern gentleman is, 
however, mistaken in his allegation of imprudence. 
Americans seem to have watched the reaction to soci- 
alist legislation very carefully in the test-tube of Brit- 
ain before trying it on a bigger scale in the States. Mr. 
Truman can now declare that America has abandoned 
the notion that social prosperity can be relied upon to 
“trickle down” from the more successful sectors of a 
competitive economy and raise the standard of life suf- 
ficiently amongst the less able or fortunate. He claims 
that the American State has already succeeded to a 
great extent in redistributing the national income 
through such measures of social security, industrial 
welfare and maximum employment as we are applying 
in Britain—and is experiencing similar difficulties in 
consequence, an insufficiency of certain skilled services 
such as those of doctors, nurses and teachers, as well as 
a great lack of houses. All this, and much else that 
the President said, about raising the minimum wage 
and strengthening the Labor Department to deal with 
strikes, is viewx jeu on this side of the Atlantic. 


—The New English Weekly. 
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French Protestants Trying 
To Convert Communists 


French Protestants are contacting workers through- 
out the country with a view to dissipating misunder- 
standings about Christianity which have driven them 
from the churches into the Communist party, Pastor 
Marc Boegner, president of the Federation of French 
Protestant Churches, stated. 

In an interview with Religious News Service, Dr. 
Boegner stressed that the majority of French Com- 
munists are not really Marxists, and could be won 
back to the church if Christianity were properly pre- 
sented to them. Workers have turned to Communism, 
he said, in a revolt against social injustice. 

“It is a revolt with which all Christians applying 
Christian principles of justice and charity must be in 
sympathy,” Dr. Boegner, who is also a president of 
the World Council of Churches, declared. 

“We hope,” he added, “to give them a new idea of 
Christianity and prove to them that Christians are 
wholeheartedly with them in their struggle for eco- 
nomic and social justice and not their enemies as they 
are so often made out to be.” 

Pastor Boegner emphasized the need for Christians 
to engage actively in social and economic reforms in 
order to prove the sincerity of their intentions. 

Such efforts, Dr. Boegner said, will lead back the 
masses to respect for and, eventually, practice of, Chris- 
tianity. 

He pointed out that for three generations innumer- 
able workers have lived without contact with the 
church against whose temporal policy their grand- 
fathers had revolted. 

“The majority know nothing about Christianity be- 
yond the Marxist anti-Christian propaganda which is 
fed to them,” he said. “They must be brought into 
contact with Christians so that they can judge the value 
of this propaganda and can be taught the doctrines of 
Christianity.”—Religious News Service. 


Belfast Anglicans, Free 
Churchmen Exchange Pulpits 


A Church of Ireland ban on clergy of other denomina- 
tions preaching in its churches was raised when Pres- 
byterian and Methodist ministers preached in various 
Anglican churches and Anglican clergy “returned the 
compliment.” 

Special interest was centered in services at St. Anne’s 
Cathedral where the preacher was the Rev. Gordon D. 
Erskine, of Rosemary Presbyterian church. St. Anne’s 
is the cathedral church of Bishop Charles King-Irwin 
of the Connor diocese, who created a stir a few years 
ago when he refused to permit an interchange of pulpits. 

Hailing the new Church of Ireland policy, leading 
churchmen of all Protestant churches agreed that at 
no time has there been a more fraternal feeling be- 
tween the denominations. Some asserted that church 
unity is not far off—Religious News Service. 
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